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PROFESSIONAL COMMENT. 


T the recent anniversary of the Charity Organization 
Society Mayor McClellan said in his address that 

“the Society was practically responsible for the creation of the 
Tenement House Department, and when the administration 
of that department became lax that the Society called at- 
tention to the fact”’ and helped him in the work of reorgan- 
ization. If this is so it is high time that the Charity 
Organization Society called the Mayor’s attention again to 
the condition of this department of the city government. 
Notwithstanding the admirable work which it is accomplish- 
ing for the people of the city, its manner of reaching these 
results is such that an architect takes a commission to erect 
a tenement or an apartment house with fear and trembling. 
Opinion is unanimous that this is not due to any favoritism 
or dishonesty on the part of the department or its employees, 
whose integrity is not questioned, but to its interminable 


system of records and its extremely technical manner of 
enforcing the law. It is no unusual thing for an architect 
to waste hours and days in removing violations, and, after 
having, as he presumes, his clients’ records clean, to find 
that his clients are again and again troubled with the same 
violations, the removal of which has not been properly 
entered upon the records of the department, causing him 
further loss of time, as well as the suspicion of his employ- 
ers that he has not properly attended to his duties. “The 
department is crowded with employees, most of whom seem 
to be ignorant of any work except the particular clerical 
duties coming directly under their charge, so that the archi- 
tect generally goes to this department with the realization 
that the architect can never charge his client sufficiently to 
repay him for the enormous amount of time which he is 
compelled to waste due to the faulty system. 


The Brooklyn Society of Architects, under the leader- 
ship of President Berger, has been doing some good work 
in bringing these matters to the attention of Commissioner 
Butler, and through their efforts the department is now 
publishing bulletins covering special rulings, which should 
make it a little easier for an applicant to know what the de- 
partment desires, but unless the department’s ways are 
reformed very promptly, the good work which the Tene- 
ment House Law is accomplishing will be irrevocably injured 
through the lack of support on the part of those who have 
heretofore been its most ardent friends. 


At the last meeting of the New York Chapter a special 
Committee was appointed to co-operate with other societies 
relative to amendments to the Tenement House Act and 
it is hoped that, if Commissioner Butler wishes to suggest 
any amendments, the conference necessary for the prep- 
aration of the bill will be held sufficiently early so that all 
parties can be satisfied prior to its introduction into the 
legislature. 


Due to the extreme annoyance and delays caused by the 
present administration the Brooklyn Society of Architects, 
as well as a number of individuals in Manhattan, have 
petitioned the Charter Revision Commission to create a 
new department for performing the duties of both the 
Bureau of Buildings and the Tenement House Department 
and providing for a highly paid Commissioner, in whose 
hands all matters pertaining to building permits should be 
placed. 


HE Outlook of Nov. 9 contains an article by Dr. 
Edward L. Partridge proposing the creation of a 
Natioral preserve in the Highlands of the Hudson, commem- 
orative of the War of the Revolution, and including the old 
Revolutionary fortifications and landmarks scattered between 
Cornwall and Fishkill on the north and Peekskill and Jones 
Point on the south, besides the West Point military reser- 
vation and the Jona Island naval station. ‘The strip would 
embrace fifty-seven square miles of woodland on the west, 
bounded by the estate of E. H. Harriman, and sixty-five 
square miles on the east of the Hudson. Dr. Partridge 
submits in his proposal a novel plan for the acquirement of 
the new National park, without too large an expenditure of 
money, by obtaining through condemnation proceedings, 
rights or easements “in order to preserve the essentials of a 
park, while diminishing as little as possible the value of 
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land for villa, private park, or small farm purposes.” These 
easements could be bought outright or by the remission of 
one-half or possibly a larger proportion of taxes, 7. e., by such 
payment to the towns, counties, and state by the United 
States. Dr. Partridge would have the new National High- 
lands Preserve opened Sept. 23, 1909, on the day set by the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration Committee for the “dedication 
of parks and memorials” along the Hudson River. Acqui- 
escence and approval on the part of the Legislature and 
Governor of New York is of course necessary to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the plan. 


HERE are many plans on foot for the extension of New 
York Park system, which, if carried out, should go a 

long ways to improve the Metropolis. “The Commissioner 
of charities has headed the 
movement to have the plans of 
the new Bellevue Hospital so 
modified that the city shall 
have a series of small build- 
ings instead of one large one, 
and he has suggested that the 
main city hospital be built on 


Blackwell’s Island and that 
the Island itself be turned 
into a hospital park. The 


general scheme has met with 
the approval of the Art Com- 
mission. When the extensions 
to Riverside Drive that are 
now under construction or pro- 
posed are completed it is assert- 
ed that New York will have 
the most costly roadway ever 
built. south of the 
point where Harlem begins to 


From 


the north-western edge of the 
Bronx there will be a succes- 
sion of retaining walls, bridges 
and viaducts. The present 
work on Riverside Drive ex- 
tension is being done under 
five different contracts. The 
first, which embraces the big 
iron viaduct over Manhattan 
Valley from 127th Street to 
135th Street, is now completed. MR. C. 
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Sections two and three, ex- 

tending from 135th Street to 145th Street, are now so nearly 
finished that they are open to pedestrians. The present plans 
for further extension of the Drive comprise the extension of a 
driveway across the valley which crosses Manhattan Island 
and Dyckman Street. $5,000,000 has been appropriated for 
this work and it is expected that it will be finished in about 
five years, and eventually will connect with the Hudson 
Memorial Bridge at the end of Manhattan 
continue to Yonkers. 


Island and 


HE Municipal Art 


received the new designs for the Hudson Memorial 


Commission of New York has 


Bridge, which is to be built across the mouth of the Harlem 
River at the junction with the Hudson, the old design sub- 
mitted more than a year ago having been rejected by the Com- 
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mission upon aesthetic grounds. The bridge is to cost $3,500,- 
000 and is to be of reinforced concrete, 2,800 feet long and 183 
feet above the water. It is to have a double deck consisting, 
of roadway on top 80 feet wide including sidewalks, and 
beneath there will be another roadway with place for four 
subway tracks. There will be four sculptured and orna- 
mental towers at the anchors and provisions will be made 
for a subway station at each anchor. Final action on the 
design will be taken by the Commission at the next meeting. 


HE annual meeting of the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, held on Noy. 13, 
resulted in the election of the following gentlemen for the 
current year: President, William Rutherford Mead; Vice- 
President, Grosvenor Atterbury; Treasurer, Robert D. 
Kohn; Recorder, Electus D. 
Litchfield, Secretary, D. Ever- 
ett Waid; Executive Com- 
mittee, A. W. Brunner, W. 
A. Boring, Geo. B. Post, S. 
B. P. Trowbridge. On Nov. 
12 the members of the Chap- 
ter were entertained by the 
American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers at their Club 
House in West 39th Street. 


OW that the Govern- 
ment has moved into 
its new Custom House in New 
York, the old landmark is to 
be occupied by the National 
City Bank and is to be 
altered so as to retain the im- 
posing row of Ionic columns, 
so familiar to all New York- 
ers. ‘Three or four stories will 
be added to the height of 
building, but the general char- 
acter of the lower floors will 
remain the same. When 
these columns were brought 
to New York City from the 
New England quarries they 
were thought to mark an era 
in the history of building in 
this city. They were floated 
on barges to Wall Street anda 
skidway was built along the roadway of the street to the 
building and all trafic was stopped when the great columns 
were moved to the site. 


VER since the Washington Park Commission's plans 
were formulated and made public, there has been per- 
sistent opposition to them by many members of the House 
of Representatives and by one or two of the newspapers of 
Washington. The opposition has been centered on the 
location of the Grant Monument and strong efforts are now 
being made to prevent its being placed as planned by the 
Park Commission and, at the same time, to effectually bar 
the beautiful development of the Mall contemplated. This 
same opposition has on foot a movement to lease to the 
District Militia the Penna. R. R. Station after its aban- 
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donment by the railroad company, thus effectually blocking 
the Mall development for many years and helping to prevent 
any subsequent adoption of the Park Commission’s plans. 
We feel that in order to have the city realize the artistic 
possibilities latent that the city must grow along logical 
and well considered lines. No plan has been submitted 
that in any way approaches that submitted by the Park 
Commission. “The adoption of this plan, which is but the 
logical development of Washington, as contemplated by 
Washington, Jefferson and L’Enfant, rests with Congress. 
Washington as the capital belongs to the whole people and 
they should see to it, that no body of men through pique or 
selfish motives are allowed to block the artistic development 
of Washington and thereby indirectly that of the nation. 


SSISTANT Secretary Winthrop of the Treasury De- 
partment, in charge of public buildings, has designated 
eight leading architects of New York to submit competitive 
plans under the act of Feb. 20, 1893, for the new Post 
Office building in New York, the plans to be opened March 
25, 1908. ‘The architects named are Carrere & Hastings, 
Heins & La Farge, McKim, Mead & White, George B. 
Post & Sons, H. Van Buren Magonigle, Whitfield & King, 
Kenneth M. Murchison, and Cass Gilbert. The judges 
to pass upon the plans are James G. Hill, of Washington, 
D. C., Henry F. Hornbostel, of New York, E. M. Wheel- 
wright, of Boston, and Frank Miles Day, of Philadelphia. 


ip: is to be regretted that the exhibition of congestion of 

population in New York City, planned by the Charity 
Organization Society, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Benjamin C. Marsh, has been abandoned owing to the lack 
of funds, but it is hoped that Mr. Marsh will publish the 
data, in some concrete form, which he has collected in antici- 
pation of this exhibition and which is of a character which 
would prove very valuable to the many Commissions now 
engaged in replanning American cities. 

Among the most interesting statistics which Mr. Marsh 
collected were those in relation to Vienna contained in a 
little book entitled “Wien in Lichte der Zahlen,” which, 
although published by private parties, contains an amount 
of exact information and statistics in diagram form relative 
to the City of Vienna, absolutely marvelous in detail and 
accuracy. ‘This little book gives the population in every 
section of the city, statistics in relation to heights of houses, 
the number of people engaged in building industry, the 
location of all public buildings, the number of paved and 
unpaved streets, and even the number of trees within the 
city. From this curious computation it appears that 4 5-10 
per cent. of the people are engaged in matters pertaining to 
building and that there is only one per cent. of seven-story 
houses in the entire city, whereas the average house of three 
stories forms twenty-two per cent. of the total number. 

This pamphlet could be studied with profit by the 
Commission appointed by the President last May to investi- 
gate congestion in the National Capital. This Commission 
has made a preliminary report in which General George M. 
Sternberg states that there is at the present time, in Wash- 
ington, “a genuine house famine so far as houses and prem- 
ises ranging from $8 to $12 are concerned, and day laborers 
who only receive from $1 to $1.50 per day cannot afford to 
pay more than this.’’ General Sternberg continues by stating 
that the need is so great that the Commission is convinced that 


it cannot be met by private enterprise, in view of the exces- 
sive cost of the building, and that the Commission will 
attempt to interest capitalists in the line of business philan- 
throphy in order to meet the situation. In the portion of 
the report referring to the existing houses and the elimina- 
tion of unsanitary and alley houses, signed by William H. 
Baldwin, it is pointed out that the existing Board for the 
Condemnation of Unsanitary Houses has done some excellent 
work, but that their work cannot be carried much further 
except by the enactment of an adequate law against over- 
crowding. Under such conditions Mr. Baldwin states ‘‘the 
alley houses which remain will be changed by bringing to 
them a street connected with the common life of the city,” 
and that any other houses built will be likely to be better 
because the increased value of the land will demand it. 


W* did not suppose that any of the colonial antiquities 
of New York were unfamiliar to a Gothamite born 
and bred, but in our recent wanderings around the outlying 
boroughs we came across an old church in the town of 
Newtown, L. I., famous for its apples and its bad-smelling 
creek, which is quite the equal of many examples of Geor- 
gian architecture in the South, which have been so often 
carefully drawn and measured by students of architectural 
development in the United States. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AN ORIGINAL AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Apert Moyer, Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 


N the October, 1906, number of ARCHITECTURE I wrote 
an article on the subject of an artistic concrete dwelling 
of original American architecture. Since that time the ideas 
expressed in this article have been carried out in a residence 
designed by Tracy & Swartwout, architects, 244 Fifth Ave., 
New York, built on Ridgewood Road, South Orange, N. J. 
Illustrations of this house will be found elsewhere in this 
publication. 

To the lay mind a well defined style of architecture 
means something following in the traditional footsteps of our 
predecessors. It is not understood that anything can exist 
excepting that which represents some period of architecture 
in the remote distant past. “The development of a style of 
architecture must necessarily be an evolution, so it is not 
the writer’s intention to discard precedent. 

A recognizable style of architecture is a rational expres- 
sion of the principal characteristics of the people for whom 
the structures were erected, modified by the requirements 
of the structures, and the available building material. We 
have many examples of original American architecture in 
New York City, but such styles could not be remotely 
associated with a style which is suitable for domestic con- 
struction. I refer to the New York skyscrapers. “They do 
not exist anywhere else in the world, and at present there 
is no nation in the world which requires buildings of this 
sort. It is perfectly rational to attempt an original style of 
architecture in domestic construction particularly for country 
residences. 

If the architects of to-day would cultivate imagination, 
we could reasonably look forward to the birth of a new era 
of architecture which would not be a copy of transplanted 
beauty, which fades in a foreign clime, but rather an ex- 
pression of American character, methods of living, and which 

( Continued page 203 ) 
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Brewer & Smith, Arch’s 


Gailery. 


View from Lawn. 
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View from Dut h Garden. 


Entrance Front. 
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(Continued from page 195 ) 
would conform with the requirements of the most appro- 
priate and available material for the purpose desired. 

If the surroundings make it appear that rough brick 
would be best suited, build in that material, or of wood, 
granite, white marble, or concrete, frankly acknowledge the 
material used and methods employed. Be honest and shun 
sham. Do not plaster the brick and mark the mortar so 
as to imitate stone. Do not use a preservative on granite 
so that it will not weather-stain. Let it stain.. The more 
the better, provided nature handles the brush. Do not 
build a frame house in imitation of plastered brick, such as 
stucco on frame, for here you have an imitation of an 
imitation. If you employ concrete, let it look like concrete, 
design for concrete, eliminate all thought of stone, brick, 
wood, or plaster. Let the house stand up and be able to say to 
the casual observer, “I am solid, strong, substantial, durable, 
beautiful, and am of concrete.” “That which looks right to 
the practiced and trained eye is right. For country resi- 
dences particularly where there are winding roads, trees, a 
hillside, and possibly rocks, concrete treated as concrete 
looks right. 

It would be difficult to dream out from the imagina- 
tion an original style of architecture using the materials 
which have been worked and overworked for thousands of 
years. The temptation to copy, translate, and transplant 
is too great. It is simpler, better, and more in accord with 
nature’s laws to develop an original style from the employ- 
ment of a different material than was previously used in 
the development of the older styles. 

Convenience and adaptability seem to point to concrete 
as a material best suited to assist in developing, what I am 
pleased to call American Architecture. 

Taking for granted that the various characteristics of 
the American nation, on a general average, are honesty, can- 
didness, saneness in religion, simplicity, and independence, 
our architecture should denote simplicity, strength, dura- 
bility, and honesty, frankly acknowledging the material used 
and method of construction employed. 

In using concrete for country residences, I wish the 
reader to eliminate all thought of concrete such as he sees 
about him in retaining walls, bridge abutments and other 
work where concrete has been employed, but to try to 
picture a concrete made of selected materials, the moulds 
or forms taken off as soon as possible while the concrete is 
yet green, the surface scrubbed with a wire brush, removing 
all surplus mortar from the surface, and exposing the select- 
ed aggregates. “These aggregates can be made up of small 
pieces, all passing through an inch mesh, of broken brick, 
white marble chips, pebbles, sand, white marble dust, trap 
rock dust, and variations of these and similar materials 
innumerable, so that almost any desired color effect can 
be obtained through rational and natural methods. 


The house on Ridgewood Road, designed by Tracy & 
Swartwout, architects, New York, is an example of such 
architecture employing concrete of selected exposed aggre- 
gates. By reference to the accompanying photographs, it 
will be seen that the material used is concrete honestly 
employed; the source of strength is evident. Durability, 
honesty, simplicity, and strength, being the prominent char- 
acteristics. The color and texture of the walls are note- 
worthy. It is a true monolithic concrete residence, artistic 
and picturesque. 


The aggregates composing the concrete were 1 part 
Vulcanite Portland Cement, 3 parts limestone and marble 
screenings about the size of sand, 5 parts 3-4 in. trap rock 
and I part I in. white marble chips. When the surface is 
brushed off or scrubbed, all the particles of trap rock and 
white marble chips bonded together by light colored mortar, 
are thrown slightly in relief, and the accidental distribution 
of the white and dark particles form a color effect and tex- 
ture of surface which is beautiful. 


The concrete was mixed medium wet, was placed in 
the forms, tamped with tamping iron and allowed to harden 
for 24 hours, after which time, or if possible earlier, the 
outside forms were removed and the surface scrubbed with 
a scrubbing brush, water being sprayed on with a hose, thus 
removing all the mortar which had come to the surface and 
exposing the larger pieces of aggregates. In fact it threw 
the larger pieces of white marble and trap rock in slight 
relief, giving a rough surface of accidentally distributed 
white and dark colored stones joined together with cream 
colored mortar. All the walls afterward were washed with 
muriatic acid, which brightened up all aggregates, removing 
any stain resulting from placing layer upon layer of con- 
crete as the walls were erected. 

This treatment of surface removes practically all the 
board marks, all the joints where one course of concrete 
joined another, elimates the danger of temperature cracks, 
hair cracks, etc., showing on the surface, and gives a wall 
whose appearance is 100 years old on the start and which 
will age beautifully. Vines will add to its beauty, and ‘f 
moss gathers on the north side it will be still more beautiful. 
The effect is the same as that produced by a century of age. 


Such concrete is the reverse of that at present in 
general use. Instead of plastering the surface with mortar 
as is the usual method (which by the way is an imitation), 
all the mortar is removed from the surface exposing to view 
honest concrete. It is not strange when we 
simplicity and correct method, art is obtained, and future 
trouble eliminated. 


arrive at 


Decorations and color on the outside of the walls were 
provided for by panels inlaid in the concrete. “These panels 
being filled flush with the surface of the wall with primitive 
handmade colored clay tiles furnished by the Moravian 
Potteries, Doylestown, Pa., and designed by Mr. Henry C. 
Mercer. ‘The decoration of caps over the columns was done 
in this manner. Each tile was so placed as to give an artis- 
tic touch to the whole scheme. The color of these tiles 
cannot be described, so rich and glorious in tinted shapes. 
full of sympathetic feeling, and yet simple, primitive, and 
unpretentious. 


The roof is of red Japanese pan tile, and the under 
side of the eaves and rafters are stained a dull rich brown. 
Furring was provided for very simply and economically by 
2 in. ribbed, hollow, porous, terra cotta blocks 12 inches 
square. These blocks were set inside the forms of moulds, 
the concrete poured in between these blocks and the outside 
forms, making a wall 12 inches thick, 10 inches of concrete 
and 2 inches terra cotta blocks. “hese blocks adhere perma- 
nently to the concrete. “Che hollow terra cotta blocks were 
waterproofed with two coats of “Dehydratine” to which the 
interior plaster was applied direct. 


With no straining for oddity, simply to be original, 
this house can well be said to be unique in this country. 
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The Society of Beaux Arts Architects 


INCORPORATED 1894, 


LLOYD WARREN, 
President. 


JOSEPH H. HUNT, 
Treasurer. 
W. W. BOSWORTH, 

Corresponding Secretary. 


LLOYD WARREN, 


AUSTIN W. LORD, 
Vice-President. 


Ll. E. JALLADE, 3 E. 33d St. 
178 sth Ave., Chairman Committee on 
Secretary. Education. 
OFFICIAL ORGAN - - ARCHITECTURE. 


CLASS B—PLAN PROBLEM. 


A FRATERNITY MEETING ROOM. 


The different Greek letter fraternities of our Universi- 
ties meet in yearly congress. One of these fraternities has 
secured funds to build a central fraternity house in New 
York City. This fraternity house will be devoted to the 
executive business of the fraternity, and all conventions, com- 
memorated services, and general rites as well as the annual 
convention will be held here. 

For this purpose an imposing room will form a chief 
feature of the building. As the fraternity is of the secret 
order, the large room will have no windows. It will be 
lighted by artifical light, and possibly by light from above. 

It is to contain a throne for the chief officer, two 
lesser thrones for the officers who correspond to the Vice- 
Presidents, and special seats for the Treasurer, Secretary, 
Corresponding Secretary, and Chairman of the Reunion 
Committee. 

There will be twenty seats for delegates, and as many 
seats as can be arranged for other members who may attend 
conventions. “The planning of the seating arrangement 
should be as that of a Congress Hall, rather than of an 
auditorium, for any of the members may become speakers 
during the proceedings. 

The decoration of the hall should be rich as well as 
dignified, and symbols of the fraternity should characterize 
it. The moon is supposed to have a peculiar influence upon 
the destiny of the fraternity. Other symbols are not denied, 
and are left to the imagination of the competitors. 

Blue and gold are the typical colors of the fraternity, 
but other colors are symbolical of certain phases of its life, 
and may find a place in the color scheme. Hanging lamps 
are to add to the decoration. 

The greatest interior dimensions shall not exceed 30 
x 50. feet. 

For the Esquisse: 
1/8’ scale. 

For the Rendu: 


scale. 


Plan at 1/16” scale. Section at 


Plan at 1/4” scale. Section at 3/4” 


Lioyp WaArREN, 
Chairman Committee on Education. 


REPORT OF JUDGMENT. 


Hartman, C. C. . New York Atelier Barber 2d M 
Kenyon, H. R. ..New York Atelier Barber 2d M 
Polhemus, R. fF. . New York Atelier Barber 2d M 
Lange, J. Ar’. New York Atelier Barber 2d M 
Langworthy, R. E. New York Atelier Barber 2d M 
Holland, G. . New York Atelier Hornbostel lal: (Ge 
Watts E.. = . New York Atelier Hornbostel Lint Gx 
Williamson, ye C. . New York Atelier Hornbostel irl @ 
Hubbard, A. H. . New York Atelier Hornbostel M 
Renier, A. E. . New York Atelier Hornbostel M 


Flanagan, G. . . New York Atelier Hornbostel M 
Sholtes, L. . . . New York Atelier 24 E. 23d St. HH. C. 
Lawson, H.. . . New York Atelier Ewing & Chappell 2d M 
French, P. M. . New York Atelier Jallade-Prevot Ist M 
Horton, C. A. . . New York Atelier Jallade-Prevot 2d M 
Engel, FV. . . New York Atelier Jallade-Prevot 2d M 
Loomis, H. J. . . New York Atelier Corbett 2d M 
McCoy, If, Abe . New York Atelier Corbett Ist M 
Goggeshall, G. B. New York Atelier Corbett 2d M 
La Zinsk, William New York Atelier Beekman 2d M 
Zink A, =. . New York Atclier Columbia Univ. H. C 
Chapman, FP. B. . New York Atelier Columbia Univ. H. C. 
Morris, J. B. . . New York Atelier Columbia Univ. 2d M 
Schmidt, J. W. . New York Atelier Columbia Univ. 2d M 
Ccott wn G . New York Atelier Columbia Univ. 2d M 
Halley, W. M. . New York Atelier Columbia Univ. 2d M 
Bernstein, C. D. . New York Atelier Columbia Univ. 2d M 
Reid, N. . . New York Atelier Columbia Univ. 1st M 
Hickenlooper, G. . New York Atelier Columbia Univ. 2d M 
Morales, D. . New York \telier Columbia Univ. 2d M 
Birmingham, E. J. New York Atelier Columbia Univ. H. C. 
Johnson, F. . New York Atelier Columbia Univ. 2d M 
Nisbet, C. . New York Atelier Columbia Univ. 2d M 
Greenberg, A. . . New York Atelier Columbia Univ. H. C. 
Schneider, G. B. . New York Atelier Boston Arch. Club 2d M 
Richards, E. S.. . New York Atelier Columbia Uniy. H. C. 


Larsen, N. H.. 
Rowe, T. F. 


Boston Arch. Club 2d M 
3oston Arch. Club 2d M 


. Boston Atelier 
. Boston Atelier 


Hodedon, T. . Boston Atelier Boston Arch. Club 1st M 
Gal] Pelbeeetdeme . St. Louis Atelier Wash. University 1st M 
Jensen, A. . ) st. Louis Atelier Wash. University 2d M 
Dietz, HC: . St. Louis Atelier Wash. University 2d M 
Fee, W. T.\. . San Francisco Atelier Kelham 2d M 


Willeke, L. . >. San Francisco Atelier Kelham 2d M 
Gundlack, R. EK. . Philadelphia Atelier Cret 2d M 
Vioune Cr Bs . Philadelphia Atelier Cret 2d M 
Schaef, C. F. . . Philadelphia Atelier Cret Ist M 
King, Wo Hei. Pittsbure Atelier Hornbostel 2d M 
Wilkins, A. H. . Pittsburg Atelier Hornbostel lly Ge 
Smuth be semecittsburs Atelier Hornbostel 2d M 
Langelli, L. E.. . Washington Atelier Geo. Wash. Univ. 2d M 
Mayer, M. F. . Cincinnati Atelier Fecheimer 2d M- 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


T the annual dinner on Tuesday, Nov. 26, the President 

of the Society stated that the number of students 

doing the Society’s competitions continues to increase and 
that this year there are between 700 and 800 of them en- 
rolled on the books. There are also many new ateliers 
formed throughout the country, notably at Seattle, Chicago, 
and Cincinnati. The Paris Prize of 1908 has been awarded 
to Mr. Sidney Wagner and the work of the two Paris 
Prize students, now in Paris, is very satisfactory, both of 
these men having been awarded first medals in the last com- 
petition at the Ecole, Mr. Wynkoop having been given first 
place in the competition. “Through the generosity of four 
donors, ramely, Mrs. Goelet, Mrs. H. P. Whitney, Mrs. 
Auchmuty, and Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, sufficient funds 
have been donated to a Paris Prize Foundation to insure an 
income of $900 a year. By the iniative of Mr. Whitney 
Warren an association has been formed in Paris, between 
the preparatory ateliers, to which many American students 
belong and by means of which foreign students, who are not 
members of the Ecole, may execute the programs given at 
nearly the same conditions as tha 


the Ecole under very 


regular students. They will go en loge at the same time 
as these, render on the same date, and have judgments at 
which it is expected that many of the regular patrons will 
be on the jury. In this way they will be able to compare 
their work with that of the regular students, and obtain a 
benefit from the short stay which most of them only are 


able to make, which they could not otherwise have had. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ORNAMENT.* 


Copyrighted, 1904—Henry R. Towne 


L’ Art Nouveau. 


gin in the works of members of the Union Centrale des Arts Decoratifs 


Or 
de Paris, Rubrick Robert, Alexander Charpentier, Vallgren, Dampt, 


Grasset and others in Paris. Victor Horta, Belgium, one of its 


greatest leaders. Wan de Velde, (Germany), Colonna, Aubrey 


Beardsley, besides other noted continental artists. 

Ae least an acquaintance with the art of the past has 
4 never before in the history of man been so accessible 
to every student as it is to-day. For not only he who runs 
may read, but even the loiterer can hardly escape, if he 
accepts the aid which printing, photography and the allied 
methods of reproduction are constantly offering. 

Kor the designer who applies ornaments to special 
objects as well as to the man who has occasion to use orna- 
ment in a more general way, as for instance in architecture, 
and in brief to anyone whose life brings him into critical 
contact with the art of ornamental design, there is a rule 
which may be set down as a safe- 
guard in judging of its excellencies 
or faults, and that is, that nothing 
is good simply because it is done in 
style. The 
Gothic school was eminently one of 
beautiful design, and the Rococo is 
noted for its lapses into almost im- 


a certain school or 


becile oddities and self-conceits, yet 
it is not safe to say that Gothic de- 
signers did not nod and even fall 


asleep or that Rococo does not fre- 
quently show the flash and sparkle of astonishingly beautiful 
life and delicacy. 

It is clear that our age is essentially eclectic; that from 
what has preceded we are slowly learning to take the wheat 
and leave the chaff, and where the field is so open we ought 
to feel that innate excellence should be the test of good work. 

The past decade in Europe and 
\merica has seen a gradual but radical 
departure from recognized forms in 
architecture and decoration called by the 
French “L’Art Nouveau,” and, as in all 
art development, it is almost impossible 
to say exactly when or where the first 
impulse was felt or put into execution, 
but briefly we may say that its apparent 
origin was continental in location; first 
manifested in German, Hungarian and 
Austrian designs. 

[ts influence was quickly felt in 
France and but slowly in Italy which, 


as the latter is the very fortress of classic 
Did the Eng- 
lish Pre-Raphaelites anticipate it in their 


tradition, is not strange, 


return to medieval atmosphere ? Was 


not a certain M. Colonna here in Amer- 


ica one of its early disciples as evidenced 


Clock, The Flight of Time. 


by hi ‘corative drawings, ; 1 
y his decorative drawings, and did not By Aria meni 


Louis Sullivan in Chicago, basing his 


les written by Mr. William Winthrop Kent, Architect, forming 
f on Locks and Builders’ Hardware.” by Henry R. Towne, President of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg, Co., and Past President of the American Society of Mechanica! 
nhgineers Vhis book is profusely illustrated and contains more than 1100 pages, 4x64 “ 
t Publishers It is the intention of the publishers of 
reprint one school in each number 


Price, $3.00, 


ornament on the prairie lotus and 
the Byzantine 
Richardson Romanesque 
give us here a hint of what was 
coming by his modern treatment of 
the acanthus? 

Certainly Aubrey Beardsley 
and Will Bradley, Henry Linder the 
sculptor, and their American follow- 
ers were walking in the paths of 
originality even though we all fan- 
cied we saw Japanese influence and 
the cloven hoof of the worship of medivalism in their work, 
charming as much of it is. The rise of the ‘Poster’ was, I be- 
lieve, a great sign of the free thinking and drawing now 
France, to-day, is making the most of the new 
style, but it is chiefly in jewel- 
ry, bric-a-brac, and furniture, 
and the ornament incidental 
thereto. So far architecture 
has not outside of Germany 
been even seriously affected 
by the change, and certain- 
ly, if we may be guided by 
the published examples, 
some German designers are 
doing their best to discour- 
age the world of 
while those Frenchmen whog 
are working in this vein are 
putting serious thought into 
their designs. 

If, however, we mean 
to judge it by its results in 
the Paris Exposition of 
1900, its effect on 
ment is encouraging while 
in architecture it certainly 
blazons the path to decad- 
ence. In small articles and 
furniture it is cleverly hand- 
led by many little masters, 
but no new and impressive 
architectural thought has 
been interpreted by it either 
in plan or facade. 

Realism is its weakest phase and conventional treatment 


inspiration of the 
revival 


Sconce. By Henry Linder. 


upon. us, 


design, 
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Compartment of Cupboard for 
Stringed Instruments. 
By Alexandre Charpentier. 


of swirling, almost Gothic, forms founded on the growth 
of plants is one of the best indications that in it we may 
yet find the starting point, at least, for a new school 
founded on nature. From Italy we 
may finally expect “much, even if 
Italians do not begin it on radically 
new lines. Classic tradition there 
will in all probability help rather 
than hinder its development in the 
restraint naturally 


/ 


which it will 
exercise upon it. 

As to what forms of leaf o1 
flower, and what contours should be 
studied for orna- 
mentation, we must go to nature, but 


good results in 


Seonce. By Henry Linder, 


neither try to lead nor surpass her 


—_.. $$$ Te 
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entirely. “Take some of the early Greek tombs and we see 
as well in the contour of the canoe pad- 
dle or spear of the savage the value of 
pure unassisted outlines. Take the 
Colonial and Spanish metal work and 
some of it is perfectly plain, and yet its 
outlines are attractive because the curves 
are often beautiful in themselves, and 
often the proportions of length to 
breadth are well studied. If the “new” 
men can keep this in mind they cannot 
go far astray. 

In all the endless discussion about 


ee oe 


excellence in design we are apt to lose 
sight of the fact that logical common 
sense plays a most important part. Not 
that this alone can carry away the laurel, but without it 
genius must often fail. In closing, it may not be inappro- 
priate to quote the words of Henry Van Brunt, on archi- 
tectural design: 

“The education of the modern architect would be 
justified if it had done nothing else than to put an end to 
the absurd ‘battle of styles’ which raged in England and 
America fifteen or twenty years ago. We are the legitimate 
heirs of all that has gone before us, and the great object of 
our education is to teach us to avoid a prodigal waste of 
our vast inheritance, and to use it with discretion and self- 
denial, that we, in our turn, may leave behind us not 
anarchy and confusion, but discipline and order, adequately 
expressing the civilization of our times.” This applies to 
all designers of ornament and architecture, and with special 
force to “L’Art Nouveau.” 


Chair. 


Collection of S. Bing. 


A Doorway. 


in her own province, nor must we slavishly copy her, but Coleman S. Mills and Walter M. van Kirk desire to 


rather by close study see how and why things are thus and 
so, and suggest in our work the inspiration which she can 
give. This new art may be able to do effectively. 

Some of the best designs in older work lack decoration 


announce that they have opened an office for the practice 
of Architecture at 613-614 Harrison Building, Philadelphia, 
and would be pleased to receive manufacturers’ catalogues 
and literature. 


THE BEST IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 


is the system that brings to each desk or room of an establishment a telephone which 
may be used for intercommunication within the building, local communication in the 
city and suburbs, or long distance communication with any one of the 3,000,000 tele- 
phones reached by the wires of the Bell system. The above is a description of our 


Private Branch Exchange System of Telephone Service 


In New York City on the 1st of January, 1907, there were 
11,000 private branch exchange systems in operation, 
with an aggregate of over 125,000 telephones. 


For full information regarding rates, etc., apply to the nearest Contract Office. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


15 Dey St., 9010 Cortlandt 127 West 125th St., 9000 Mgside 
115 West 38th St., 9040-38th 366 East 150th St., 9020 Melrose 


COMMENT. 
di Vis — Municipal Art Society of New York, which is the 
f 


ather of all similar movements throughout the 
country, announces its seventh annual exhibition for March, 
1908. The object of this exhibition is to show not only 
works of art which are applicable to municipal use, but also 
to indicate the advance in municipal art during the past year 
as shown in work which has been accepted. This exhibition 
‘< not intended to be local in character and an invitation is 
extended to architects of all cities to contribute. The muni- 
cipal Art Society is continually suggesting improvements to 
the city authorities and its last suggestion proposes a system 
of elevated sidewalks on ferry streets in order to overcome 
the congestion due to shipping from the sidewalk level. It 
is proposed such an elevated sidewalk could be supported by 
uprights or by chains from the buildings themselves, while 
a glass footway would admit light to the lower stories and 
sidewalks below. While the obvious advantage to the 
buildings is to get better facilities for the shipment on the 
street, entrances to offices can be arranged from the plat- 
form, and stairways to the streets could easily be built at 
the various street corners. 


HE Knickerbocker Trust Co. has some troubles besides 
‘ts financial ones, as it will be remembered that the 
city has brought an action which compels the removal of the 
marble columns and steps projecting into the Fifth Avenue 
roadway. A decision in this case has recently been rendered 
by the Appellate Division in favor of the city under which 
the great columns may temporarily remain while the steps 
and areaway must be removed. This settles the principal 
point of controversy, as it determines the right of the city 
to take possession of all space on this avenue beyond the 
building line and to remove obstructions therefrom, and is 
particularly important in view of the proposed widening of 
the Fifth Avenue sidewalks. 


First Floor Plan 


THE MAYFAIR, §7TH ST. AND PARK AVE., NEW YORK, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Dracon PorttANp CEMENT. Lawrence Cement Co., New 
York. Edition of 1908. 
An attractive book has been put out by the Lawrence 
Cement Company, which must be of instructive value to 
the architects. The text carries the reader through the 
early history of cement manufacture and uses and finally 
to a record of the immense works of our present age, with 
numerous plates to illustrate the same. 


a 
PRINCIPLES OF REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 
1907. F. E. Turneaure and E. R. Maurer. John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


In the present volume the authors have endeavored to 
cover, in a systematic manner, those principles of mechanics 
underlying the design of reinforced concrete, to present the 
results of all available tests that may aid in establishing 
coefficients and working stresses, and to give such illustra- 
tive material from actual designs as may be needed to 
make clear the principles involved. 

The work is essentially divided into two parts: Chapters 
I. to VI. treat of the theory of the subject and the results of 
experiments, while the remaining chapters treat of the use 
of reinforced concrete in various forms of structures. 


Trix Roorers’ Hann Book. National Association of 
Master Sheet Metal Workers. Philadelphia, 1907. 


The making and the care of a tin roof well deserve a 
volume of instruction and advice. Beginning with good 
material the workmanship may make or mar the appear- 
ance and serviceability. The architect, too, has much to 
learn and his specifications can be improved through the 
practical knowledge of this publication. 


FLats, Ursan Houses AND Cotrace HoMEs. W. Shaw 
Sparrow. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. Paul 


Wenzel. Linen, $3.00 net. 

This publication, by an able editor, presents in a charming 
manner the current work of the best English domestic 
architecture of moderate cost. The text is furnished by 
Frank T. Verity, Edwin T. Hall, and Gerald C. Horsley. 
The plates appear in color and black and white, beautifully 
reproduced—and the whole tastefully printed and bound. 
It is one of the most pleasing volumes that have come to 
our notice. The English domestic work is always inter- 
esting. 


It comes very near to the perfect idea of house- 


Typical Floor Plan. 


Chas. A. Rich, Architect. 
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